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GOOD WORDS.—X. 
It is steadfastness in doing the small things of 
life that trains the soul for greater ones. 


Euizaseta Powe tt Bonn. 
From ‘‘ Words by the Way,’ 1895. 





THE DAY’S WORK. 
A little corner for my Lord, to till, 
A little chalice for my Lord, to fill, 
Some blessedness to know, of labor done, 
Some quiet resting at the set of sun,— 
And comes God’s peace to overbrim my soul; 


Life hath no fragments. ’Tis a perfect whole. 


Such grace as comes when hand and heart unite 
To finish every task as in His sight, 

Who stoops from heaven to give me, day by day, 
His smile of cheer upon my humble way. 

Such grace brings melody to flooding soul; 

Life hath no fragments. "Tis a perfect whole. 
Margaret E. Sangster, in Sunday School Times. 


LEARNING THE TRADE OF RIGHT 
LIVING. 
[Read, First month 29th, 1905, before the students of 


Swarthmore College and Swarthmore Preparatory School by 
Arthur H. Tomlinson, Principal of the Sehool.] 

As I look back upon my own school and college 
days, a remarkable peculiarity of human nature, espe- 
cially of young people collected in considerable num- 
bers, strikes me very forcibly, namely, an all-too-prev- 
alent habit of looking upon moral and religious views 
as leading to right or wrong conduct and character, 
and indeed life itself, as questions on which one’s own 
views and that of others as inexperienced are all-suffi- 
cient. It has frequently seemed to me that there are 
few directions in which the vouth of our land might 
improve their judgment and wisdom to so great an 
advantage to themselves, their friends and their 
country. It is a characteristic belonging to no par- 
ticular age or place, to no condition of wealth or pov- 
erty, education or illiteracy, but noticeable every- 
where and almost every when. Let me ask what any 
one expecting to enter a new profession or business 
does. Does he not spend some strenuous time with 
those who know from experience and association a 
great deal about that profession or business,—tried 
men? If it be law he is interested in, he expends 
much time and effort and consults many people be- 
fore he decides upon the law school he shall enter in 
order to secure the best to guide and direct his prepa- 
ration. If he is to go into an office he seeks that of a 
man of great knowledge and reputation for practical 
ability. While in college or office, if he be blessed 


with ordinary wisdom, he is eager to get the 
advantage of all possible advice from these au- 
thorities, not depending upon his companions and 
associates of his own age and inexperience for the 
material upon which to build up his profession. 
Why do we act as though questions of more real and 
vital import need no such preparation for their right 
solution? For any young man or young woman life 
itself is so much more important than any mere pro- 
fession or business. Manhood and womanhood are 
the most precious things God has made, for has he 
not made them in his own image? One believes in 
God to the fullest when he respects and reveres man- 
kind, God’s greatest evidence of himself. No one can 
do this fully and freely unless he has absolute and 
abiding respect for himself, body and soul. 

Respect and consideration grow and thrive with 
the growth of the stable and dependable characters 
that we so much admire. Character is a won- 
derfully complex thing in its building, depending 
upon inherited tendencies, upon association and en- 
vironment, and upon the influence of both the living 
and the dead. Is it not strange that more people do 
not follow the same wise course about life and living 
that the young man does about law, or medicine, or 
business ¢ 

Said Dr. Needham, president of George Washing- 
ton University, when giving his address of weleome 
to the students recently: “ 
cipline of the university. You recoil from that, do 
you? Why? If your music instructor should tell 
you that to become an expert in the use of the in- 
strument you must submit to severe discipline until 
the hand becomes your perfect agent, you would ae- 
cept the statement. 


| weleome you to the dis- 


The soldier submits to disei- 
pline; he marches and countermarches, and accepts 
of the drill of the sham battle. He recognizes the 
necessity of this rigid discipline that he may be fitted 
for the actual battles in time of war. Only the stu- 
dent recoils from discipline and yet it is the thing 
that makes the man or woman.” 

He might have added that the student needs it 
more than these because of the responsibilities he is 
to assume toward his fellow man. It is discipline that 
fits one for great responsibilities. By discipline one 
does not necessarily mean punishment, but the kind 
of physical, mental and moral training that produces 
good habits of thought, of feeling and of action. If 
we are wise we shall seek this discipline for ourselves, 
shirking never. But if we do so without trying to 
make use of the wisdom and experience of older peo- 
ple interested in our welfare, we are guilty of worse 
wastefulness than is the spendthrift who squanders 
only money while we squander life. When we wish 
to invest money we are wisely careful of whom we 
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seek advice, otherwise we suffer. Do we not need 
even more care here ? 

When one leaves home for school he places him- 
self where the temptations to follow irresponsible ad- 
vice are different and vastly increased by conditions 
mainly measured by the segregation of many persons 
of nearly the same age and same amount of moral 
and spiritual experience, while he leaves behind him 
restraints of home and surroundings no less strong 
because he has scarcely realized them, but surely far 
more strenuous and more binding than any rules he 
will find to take their place. The invisible, but real 
restraints, placed upon men by business or profession 
and society are far more stringent than school regu- 
lations. Yet the tendency is a demand for more free- 
dom, more independence. I believe thoroughly in 
real freedom and independence. But is this free- 
dom? Suppose a boy whose parents have trained him 
to follow a quiet and thoughtful line of conduct is 
sent away to a distant college. If he seeks advice of 
the president, or of some professor whom he can 
more easily approach, and the fact becomes known, 
he is sure to be charged with “ boot-licking,” an epi- 
thet that soon shows its power to curtail his freedom 
to follow his choice. A number of young men are to 
engage in an expedition which his judgment wisely 
tells him not to join. Taunts, jeers, “tied to 
mother’s apron strings,” ete., soon further curtail his 
freedom and independence. These things often train 
young men to become the slaves of their own per- 
verted appetites, instead of making them independent 
freemen. 

There is before us a greater and more important 
task than was that of freeing the four millions of 
negro slaves over thirty years ago. Who would not 
have his hero remain tied to his mother’s apron 
strings and withstand such taunts and jests and 
bribes of bad advisers rather than that he should be- 
come tied to them? Let us have freedom and cour- 
age and independence, but by all means freedom and 
courage and independence to follow wise choice, not 
to be compelled by bad advisers. 

There are things often done under the cover of 
numbers that one cannot afford to allow himself to be 
led into—cribbing in examinations, deception of in- 
structors and of other good friends, and certainly 
self-deception, betting and various other forms of 
gambling, ete. Does a young man usually have any 
large amount of freedom to follow the right course ? 
Even those who gamble know that it is not only not 
right, but poor policy from other points of view. 
Does a boy grow up free to follow the right course ? 
If so, there has been a change since I was a lad, and 
one that has taken place so silently that I have failed 
to notice it, though I have watched for it untiringly. 
One who values his own respect cannot afford to de- 
cide these questions thoughtlessly, nor can he afford 
to allow thoughtless companions to force his decision 
their way. Much less can he afford to be one of 
others to force a companion to decide thoughtlessly 
or against his will, for whether one is his brother’s 
keeper or not, no one wants to be responsible even 
partly for the physical, or the moral and spiritual 
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downfall of a human being holding in his life his in- 
dividual part of God’s spirit. . . . 


Describing life’s battle, the Scriptures admonish 
us to “ put on the whole armor of God that ye may 
be able to stand.” But after we have done all, or 
tried to, how often we fail to stand. Many are ex- 
pended in doing their work. ‘A man whose horse 
needed a shoe raced to the shop lest it should be 
closed ere he arrived; he got there in time, but his 
horse fell dead at the shop door. This parable ap- 
plies to many who treat themselves as that man 
treated his horse. One man makes his business go, 
but wrecks his body; another climbs high up in his 
profession, but destroys his mind; while another ex- 
pends his conscience, name and character. They 
have won in the game, but themselves are down, con- 
quered. Some last for but a brief fight or a little 
journey in the world. A few years at college, at sea, 
or in city life, and this youth and that goes home a de- 
generate—ashamed to look his old father in the eyes, 
or to kiss his mother or his sisters. Evil makes easy 
conquest of them. With princely equipment and 
royal opportunity, and the assistance of thoughtless 
companions, they have rushed to ruin and embraced 
defeat. “ The times call loudly for young men who 
will endure hardness as good soldiers, whose work 
will not break them, whose trials will not mar them 
and whom evil cannot defeat.” 


In these times there is a noble and far-reaching 
desire to be helpful to others, to make sure that the 
world is the better for our having lived in it. Many 
people give up because they feel they cannot be use- 
ful to others, and that their lives count for little in 
God’s great plan. Numberless instances are at hand 
of young people who were wasting away without ap- 
parent cause, who have been brought back to health 
and strength. almost miraculously when they have 
found themselves indispensable to little children or to 
people more forlorn than themselves. Many brave 
young people consecrate their lives to work in foreign 
lands for the purpose of doing what they believe to 
be a large thing in God’s plan. Some feel that their 
part is of no value because they cannot do so great a 
thing as this. But every neighborhood, every school 
and every college furnishes a fertile and all-import- 
ant field for work. . . . What, then, can we do? Do 
our share toward seeing that every boy and every 
girl, every young man and every young woman gets 
the chance to be an honest, upright, Christian citizen 
in what will then indeed be the greatest and most 
truly free country in the world. Nowhere is the op- 
portunity for such helpfulness so great as in school 
and college, and the results will abide forever. 


As well expressed by William Howitt—“ In most 
of those cases where nature lias intended to produce 
a first-class intellect, she has guarded her embryo 
genius by a stubborn slowness of development. Mod- 
erate study and plenty of play and exercise in early 
youth are the true requisites for a noble growth of 
intellectual powers in man, and for its continuance to 
old age.” 
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PLAINNESS. 


{Read by Emma Waln before the Se conference 
at Race Street, Philadelphia, Second month 26th, 1905.) 

The Discipline of the Society of Friends contains 
something under two heads upon this subject. It is 
rather a difficult subject to discuss, and beyond the 
general admonition toward simplicity of life which 
has been so urged upon us anew of late, contains lit- 
tle that seems of vital interest to us to-day. 

The consistent use of the plain language—the fa- 
miliar “thee” and “thou ”—the language of the 
common people—has served a great purpose in equal- 
izing the rights of all classes of people. 

The word plainness has also seemed to imply the 
idea of honesty and truthfulness. This integrity of 
speech which the Society of Friends has the reputa- 
tion of practicing is one of its choicest inheritances, 
though I fear it has sometimes been abused by per- 
sons trying to justify themselves for some blunt re- 
mark or statement unnecessary though true. I leave 
it for the class to decide how far we should deviate 
from this idea of plainness of speech when the re- 
marks are not necessary. 


Plainness of dress, like plainness of speech, has 
served its purpose in establishing the equal rights or 
position of men. There is nothing in the Discipline 
that enjoins a certain cut of coat or gown, hat or bon- 
net. I have always heard the tradition that the so- 
called “‘ plain ” dress was the fashion’ at the time the 
Society arose, and that when a new style came in 
vogue Friends refused to conform to the changing 
fashions of the world and continued with what they 
were already wearing. 


A long essay might be written about the effect 
upon the Society of the long adherence to the 
“plain ” dress. We all love and reverence the typi- 
eal Friend with gray silk, crossed white kerchiefs and 
gray silk pleated bonnet. I wonder why our senti- 
ment is awakened by the little Quaker lady, but the 
man, with his broad brim, straight collar and cutaway 
coat suggests rigidness, a certain acuteness in things 
worldly, and an uncompromising attitude toward all 
subjects he does not agree with. In great questions 
of principle, of right or wrong, this position has been 
productive of much good; but in the smaller questions 
of mere opinion, to which it was equally applied, 
much dissension has been the result. 

The plain dress of men and women must have been 
a safeguard from many temptations, because the 
wearer would know that it would never do to do cer- 
tain things—for instance, to go to the theater. It 
must have been easier to conform to certain testi- 
monies, as against oaths, against wars and fightings, 
against intemperance, etc., because it was known that 
Friends were opposed to such things. On the other 
hand, the plain apparel committed its owner to cer- 
tain formalities of our Discipline where the letter was 
adhered to even if the spirit of it was violated. 

But plainness of apparel, if it mean the typical 
style of so-called Quaker dress, is almost a thing of 
the past. No plain bonnets or hats came to this meet- 
ing, and even at yearly meeting they no longer fill the 
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gallery seats. It seems to me it is not a matter for re- 
gret. They must have been uncomfortable, not ser- 


viceable; difficult to make just right, and were sub- - 


ject to minute changes in pattern, which required al- 
most as much thought as those of the world’s people. 
In truth, the simple hat or bonnet, with simple trim- 
mings, better conserves the ends of genuine simplic- 
ity. Some anxious people feel that with the dropping 
away of these long-used forms that the Society will 
lose its hold on certain of its vital principles. It 
seems to me those principles are more than a form of 
speech or a style of dress, and that it is not its pecu- 
liarities, but its high truths, in which all the world 
must have a common share that will make the So- 
ciety endure. 

The plea for plainness where it means simplicity is 
a noble one—one that we scarcely dwell on enough. 

In the Discipline of 1806, in which the chapter on 
plainness is very much the same as in 1894—our pres- 
ent edition—particular caution is extended against 
such stuffs, colors, and dress “as are calculated to 
please a vain and wanton mind than for real useful- 
ness,” and “ tradesmen are advised not to be accessory 
to these evils.” 

By following the suggestions of this clause we have 
probably been deprived of much delight in the rich- 
ness of color, as well as spared much inharmony of 
color. 

Judging by the Discipline of 1806 and that of to- 
day there has been little change in the sentiment of 
the Society during the last hundred years. What- 
ever may be our opinion on this or any other subject 
that seems to have had its origin in a peculiar need of 
the time, let us keep the open mind, remembering 
that the needs of the past are not necessarily identical 
with the requirements of the future. 


ON THE USE AND CHARM OF READING 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


[By Thomas E. Calvert, M.A., a minister; from the Church 
Standard (Protestant Episcopal) .] 

“Tf I were a Minister ” is the title of a layman’s 
recent address to the clergy. It is good advice, and 
well taken by every sensible minister that heard or 
read it. If the layman will kindly step from his ped- 
estal and consent to sit in turn at the feet of a minis- 
ter, I will tell him what I would do, if I were a lay- 
man, about reading the Bible. . . . 

It was a king in ancient times—a layman, if you 
please—who was neither bishop, priest nor deacon— 
who wrote the finest eulogy of the Bible that has ever 
been penned. Nothing has yet been written to equal 
the fervor and beauty of “ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way, even by taking heed according 
to Thy Word?” and that other stanza beginning 
“Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path.” And so, if I were a layman, I would fol- 
low in the footsteps of Gladstone and David, that is 
to say, I would own a good Bible, the very best edi- 
tion I could get, and I would cherish it, and read it 
seriously. . . . 

This opens the question whether the King James’ 
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Version is the thing to own, or the Revised Version, 
or the Bible with Marginal Readings, recently given 
to the world by the Episcopal Church in America. 
If you love the charm of the association of style— 
the style you have been accustomed to hear in your 
childhood—I should sav the King James’. If you 
want accurate exegesis, I should say the Revised. If 
you want something that combines them both, so that 
you can take the improvement or leave it, the Mar- 
ginal, 

But the thing of vital importance is neither the 
binding nor the edition, but the fact that you own a 
good Bible, that it is in a convenient place, handy by 
your desk or reading chair, and that you cherish it, 
and swear by it, as a student of literature swears by 
his copy of Sir Roger De Coverley or the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

“Give me a book 
In a quiet nook,” 
and let that book, or one of those books, be the Bible. 

And if I were a layman I would take my sweet edi- 
tion seriously, that is to say, | would read my Bible 
reverently. You love good literature, and | assume 
that vou know the difference not only between what is 
standard and frothy in subject matter, but between 
what is chaste and trashy in style. Well, when you 
come to think of it, where will you find a chaster style 
than the Sermon on the Mount, or more vigorous 
English than the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
or the Epistles of St. Paul? In Shakespeare, Milton, 
Addison, Tennyson, and in the writings of that noble 
stvlist, Robert Louis Stevenson, the idol of all schools 
of literature to-day, you will find the most obvious 
imitation of the very words and phrases of vour Eng- 
lish Bible. What a tribute to the charm of its lan- 
guage ! 

Again, vou know the difference between a work of 
real art and a daub ora cravon. You know that if a 
child asked vou to-day what is still the standard paint- 
ing in the world, you would say the Madonna and 
Child—Mary and Jesus. Call the roll of the old mas- 
ters whose paintings adorn the walls of the picture 
galleries of Europe, and vou will find that the sub- 
jects of their paintings are taken, for the most part, 
from the Bible. What a tribute to the life and move- 
ment and color of the precious Bible! 

And the same is true of the finest music in the 
world. Handel and Haydn, Gounod and Men- 
delssohn, Sullivan and Dykes, not only have these re- 
ceived an inspiration from the Bible characters, but 
they have set to the grandest music many of the 
words of the Book Divine. 

And again, if I were a layman, I would read my 
best edition topically. Three plans are available: the 
random, the svstematical, the topical. To open the 
Bible at random and read as the page happens to pre- 
sent itself is a common way. But that is to expect 
that God is going to send a special message by chance. 
No person will treat his Bible as if it were a 
fetish or a lottery. Then there is the systematical. 
Many a minister who leads the devotions of his peo- 
ple in the various Christian denominations finds him- 

self turning to the same chapters over and over again. 


wise 
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LLIGEN 
This may be natural to the minister, but does it give 
the Bible a chance to do its best work? In the Epis- 
copal Church (and many other Churches are adopt- 
ing it) there is an order for the reading of the Serip- 
tures, so that a child attending church regularly will 
hear the Bible read twice a year. 

But a true lover of the Bible will have a kind of 
anthology of his own. Even as a lover of Addison 
will read over and over again his favorite essays, so if 
I were a layman I would have my favorite places. If 
I felt 1 had need of forgiveness, | would want to know 
the beaten path to the very apothecary of God’s 
grace in the Fifty-first Psalm—‘ Have mercy on me, 
O God.” There [ would find the very medicine that 
my soul required. If I were impressed with the sub- 
limity of the seasons, or the scenes of nature in my 


travels, [ would want to listen for the whis 
per of the poet’s muse in the Nineteenth 
Psalm—‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work.” If I were walking in solitude, even 


in a great city, 1 would speak to my companion all 
unseen by my side—** The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want. He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness.” If I knew that temptation was lurking for 
my soul, would want to read of the temptation in the 
wilderness, and how my Master foiled the 
Tempter with the Word, which is the sword of the 
Spirit. If I prayed to God in trial to increase my 
faith, I would want to read that splendid eleventh 
chapter to the Hebrews. If I wanted to soothe my 
perturbed spirit with the gentle harp of charity, I 
would read the thirteenth chapter of the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians. If my dearest friend were 
a-dying, I would turn instinetively to “ Let not your 
heart be troubled.” 

Indeed, if I were a layman, I would not only own 
a Bible and read it and not be ashamed; I would not 
only read it reverently and systematically and topi- 
eally; but last and not least I would read it tenderly. 
And as I opened the sacred page and sat down to 
read, when on the hillside of a summer’s day, or by 
the log fire of a winter’s night, these are the words 
that would be in my heart: “ Now I want to hear 
what my best friend has to say to me to-day.” 


see 


Honesty first, then courage, then brains; and all 
are indispensable to make a good citizen.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


+ +¢ 


Parental discipline should be judiciously as well as 
effectively administered. The child is to be dealt 
with kindly, vet firmly. He is not to be punished in 
anger, but in love. He is not to be spoken to in loud, 
harsh, unfriendlv tones, but with gentleness, sym- 
pathy and kindness. He is to know that he must 
obey, but at the same time be made to feel that it is 
for his good to do so. He should be handled without 
loss of personal dignity or self-respect, but with such 
a spirit and deportment as will call forth dutiful af- 
fection and prompt responsiveness.—Presbyterian. 
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A STRANGER LIN A FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

A Harvard student recently accompanied a Friend 
to a Philadelphia meeting, and afterwards wrote of 
his impressions as follows: 

“It gives me a peculiar and strong pleasure to re- 
flect that a journey, devoted mainly and as much as 
the brief time permitted to a survey of the social 
work in churches, should have ended in the Twelfth 
Street Meeting. The quiet atmosphere of that un- 
adorned room, the conscious presence of an invisible 
influence, the placid faces and bowed heads—all that 
made the meeting—fell on me like a benediction. I 
was sitting beside the river of silent prayers, and the 
steady flow of the current and the sighing of the rip- 
ples, made a great peace for me! 

“All this was peculiarly pleasant, I say, because 
in a tender and profound way I found there that life 
of the Spirit which I must believe is the message we 
need so much in America. I wonder if you know 
what I mean? I am trying to say this: that what we 
must preach to-day is the Christ in us, the Christ of 
experience: that we must not simply copy the his- 
torical Christ, but we must live, experience, Jesus 
within us. Our lives must be the visible resurrec- 
tion.” —The Friend (Phila.). 


LIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


Everything has its wonders, even darkness and 
silence, and I learn whatever state I may be in there- 
in to be content. Sometimes, it is true, a sense of iso- 
lation infolds me like a cold mist as I sit alone and 
wait at life’s shut gate. Beyond, there is light and 
music and sweet companionship; but I may not enter. 
Fate silent, pitiless, bars the way. Fain would I 
question his imperious decree, for my heart is still 
undisciplined and passionate; but my tongue will not 
utter the bitter, futile words that rise to my lips and 
they fall back into my heart like unshed tears. Si- 
lence sits immense upon my soul. Then comes hope 
with a smile and whispers, “ There is joy in self-for- 
getfulness.” So I try to make the light in others’ 
eves my sun, the music in others’ ears my symphony, 
the smile on others’ lips my happiness.—Helen 
Keller. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 

Herbert was a true child of an eager, individualis- 
tic, realistic age. In its full tide he lived. 
An exceptionally wide acquaintance with its 
leaders of philosophy, poetry, and the church 
brought his impressionable nature to accept its 
ideals as matters of course. He has not the 
hardy and spacious nature that asks funda- 
mental questions. His mind is receptive, even if an- 
ticipatory. Too proud and independent for an imi- 
tator, and ever disposed to build his own pathway, he 
still employs in that building only the material he 
finds at hand. Rarely does he desire more. Small 
modifications, readjustments, the application of refine- 
ment and elevation where coarseness had been be- 
fore—these rather than revolutionary measures are 


what he adds to the intellectual stock of his age. He 
is no Wordsworth, Keats or Browning; he is related 
to his time rather as an early Gray or Arnold, as one 
who voices with exquisite art what those around him 
already feel. But if the ideals of his time shaped 
him, he in turn shaped them. Through his respon- 
sive heart and dexterous fingers they attained a pre- 
cision, beauty, and compelling power which bore them 
far past the limits of that age.—George IH. Palmer, 
in the Atlantic. 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


In “ Religious Persecution, a Study in Political 
Psvchology,” by E. S. P. Haynes, late scholar of 
saliol, Oxford (published in London, 1904), there 
are interesting references to Quakerism. Among 
them is the following: “ There is much vain talk of 
ecclesiastical continuity, but the Nazarene Carpenter 
would hardly have understood the ideas of any 
Christian sect after the fourth century but the 
Quakers. They have made religion a strictly indi- 
vidual matter; they have at all times stood out for 
peace, and they have never tainted religious ideals 
with political subterfuges. Even when politically su- 
preme, they have never violated spiritual freedom. 
Yet we are asked to believe that the medieval in- 
quisitor and the ritualistic priest are, in some mys- 
terious wav, more closely connected with the Chris- 
tian tradition than Dissenters like George Fox and 


William Penn.”—Journal of Friends’ Historical 
Society. 
“A SENSATION-RIDDEN PEOPLE.” 


In his book on “ Success Among Nations,” Dr. 
Emil Reich points out as chief among the causes of 
American peril the mental and moral qualities of 
American men and women. The American woman, 
as he observes her, is going to pieces through over- 
mentalization, through the cultivation of a “ fierce 
energy,” that “ bids fair to culminate finally in her 
absolute physical breakdown.” The American man, 
in his turn, is lacking “ in natural completeness. His 
development is far too rapid. He lacks a well-bal- 
anced emotional life, and this renders him ineapable 
of applying all his heart or all his intellect to any one 
thing for any considerable time. He is, indeed, sen- 
sation-ridden to an extreme, and his individuality is 
not well developed.” —The Friend (Phila.). 


My travels through the country, and my study of 
the trend of modern movements, show me _ that 
within the lifetime of the present younger genera- 
tion three former dreams of mine will work into 
eventualities. World peace will shortly be realized, 


industrial education will rapidly develop, and the uni- 
fication of religion is but a matter of time.—Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, formerly pastor of the People’s Church, 
Chicago. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to 1 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


’. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


DANGEROUS CLASSIFYING. 

To-pay we need more and more people who refuse 
to be classified. This is the message of the settlement 
movement, and it is put almost in these words by the 
foremost popular expounder of that message, Gra- 
ham Taylor, warden of the Chicago Commons. There 
are meetings and churches which a certain class of 
people attend, and at the services of which, if those of 
certain other classes were to appear in considerable 
numbers and with some frequency, it would be felt to 
be unusual. These others would, no doubt, be wel- 
comed, but their continued presence, and especially 
their application for membership in the organization, 
would cause more or less embarrassment. We would 
not know exactly “what to do with them.” There 
are parts of the city where certain distinct classes of 
people live. As a matter of fact these people of dif- 
ferent classes do not differ greatly from one another, 
except in certain outward and superficial respects. 
Inwardly and fundamentally they are the same. Be- 
sides, they need one another. Those of the “ better” 
parts need those of the “ poorer” parts; perhaps, 
also, the latter might receive some benefit from closer 
contact with the former. 

But even within our own classes we classify one 
another. We draw hard-and-fast lines and carelessly 
and lightly assign those of our acquaintances, whom 
we have not taken the trouble really to know, to defi- 
nite isms and ologies that we think beneath our 
serious consideration, and about which we would not 
eare to be thought to know very much. We pro- 
nounce the opinion of one as of little value because 
he is “ very radical ”; another doesn’t count because 
he is always “ conservative and hidebound.” We are 
willing to blight one in the eyes of our friends by say- 
ing that he is more or less intimately connected with 
ward politics, and leaving it to be inferred that he is 
“ owned by the organization.” Another is of little 
account and must be watched because he has “ social- 
istic ” tendencies. Still another is dismissed with a 
smile as a “ faddist.” We have all sorts of unpleasant 
classes into which we put those whom we do not know 
very well. 

This brings us to the root of the matter. “ We can 
only be interested in men by knowing them,” said 


Prof. Du Bois, of Atlanta University, recently. 
“Thjs knowing,” he continues, “leads ever to the 
greatest of human discoveries—the recognition of 
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one’s self in the image of one’s neighbor.” It is only 
when I come to the startling revelation that the 
neighbor, whoever he may be, thinks, feels, suffers 
exactly as I do, that there is a true beginning of a so- 
cial conscience. For it is impossible for the individ- 
ual to reach the larger social conscience by sheer ex- 
pansion—by a benevolent endeavor to be interested in 
all men, by being “‘ democratic,” as we are so fond of 
expressing it. 

But this recognition of one’s self in one’s neigh- 
bor, if it is the beginning, is but the beginning. Fol- 
lowed up it “ must lead next to the discovery and real- 
ization that in this my neighbor stands 
things I do not know—experiences I have 
never felt, depths whose darkness is beyond me, 
and heights hidden by the clouds, or perhaps rather 
differences in ways of thinking and dreaming and 
feeling that I guess at rather than know.” It is not 
all congenial that one thus discovers. There are 
“ strange twistings of soul that curve between the 
grotesque and the awful.” Here it is that so many 
hesitate, “ draw back in strange half-fearful repulsion 
even when they know that there a human soul sits 
shrouded. And they do this the more because to-day 
is a day of emphasis on human differences—a day 
when the world is beginning to dwell again with fond 
insistence on discontinuous humanity, on irreconcila- 
ble strangenesses of class, talent and race.” 

But these differences we are so ready to call irree- 
oncilable are, if one but looks closely, “ differences of 
body rather than soul—physical differences suited to 
an age of physics, material differences sprung from a 
world of bulk and mass and weight. Of the subtler 
varyings of soul that hide behind the visible strange- 
ness, we have said little—passed it all with a waving 
of hands, and turned from the knowing of our neigh- 
bors, not because there is nothing to know, but be- 
cause the unknown something is difficult to compre- 
hend, hard to reconcile with what, for our ease and 
comfort, ought to be.” 

“ But to them that persevere . . . will come in 
time the glance of a large answer, the faint yet grow- 
ing comprehension of human likenesses that both 
transcend and explain the difference, and that reveal, 
in the realization, the essential humanity of all men, 
that strange kernel of life, which, hidden though it be 
in body, thought and surrounding far removed from 
us, is yet of us and in us, the greatest fact in the 
world.” 


There is no great, no small, 
To the soul that maketh all; 
Where it cometh all things are, 


And it cometh everywhere. (Emerson. ) 


Here, then, is the working program for us—to 
make our meetings truly meetings of friends. We 
have the starting point in the query, “ Are love and 
unity maintained amongst you? Are tale-bearing and 
detraction discouraged?” If this means no more 
than that we are careful not to tell ugly stories about 
one another, and that there are no outward signs of 
hatred or disagreement, the answering of it would 
have little practical value in an ordinarily refined 
community. How are we to have love and unity if 
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we do not know one another. So, then, we might be- 
gin by getting acquainted, in a true sense of the word, 
among our own members, and becoming in some sig- 
nificant sense, friends with them. This being done, 
or being got fairly under way, could not but lead to 
our becoming, as a body of people, “ fitly framed to- 
gether ” (as Paul suggested to the Ephesians, 2: 21). 
The next step would follow naturally, would already 
have been partly taken, that of making our little 
group of Friends an important factor in cementing to- 
gether the whole community. In this way we could 
not but have an important part in helping to solve 
the great problem of to-day—the problem of unify- 
ing our seemingly irreconcilable classes and bringing 
them to work in harmony and with greatest efficiency 
together. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


The National Congress of Mothers will be in ses- 
sion in Washington, Third month 10th to 17th. The 
subject for First-day will be “ The Religious Train- 
ing of the Child in the Home,” to be presented by Dr. 
Joseph Krauskopf and others. On the evening of the 
13th President Roosevelt will address the gathering, 
and the President of the Mothers’ Congress will treat 
of the child-protective movement. On the evening of 
the 15th “ The Menace of Mormonism ” will be pre- 
sented by Margaret Dye Ellis and Senator Dubois. 
On the 16th several educators engaged in college or 
public school work will diseuss education. On the 
17th Dr. Wiley, chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, will speak on “ Pure Food.” Delegates to 
this Mothers’ Congress have been appointed from 
twenty States. 


President Roosevelt sent to the Senate on the 6th 
a long list of diplomatic and consular nominations, in 
addition to nominations for Cabinet officers. The 
only change in the Cabinet is that George B. Cortel- 
you becomes Postmaster-General to succeed Robert 
J. Wynne; the latter goes to London as Consul Gen- 
eral for England. Ambassadors Extraordinary were 
named as follows: Great Britain, Whitelaw Reid, 
New York; France, Robert 8S. McCormick, Illinois; 
Russia, George V. L. Meyer, Massachusetts; Mexico, 
Edwin H. Conger, Iowa; Italy, Henry White, Rhode 
Island. Four of these are already in our diplomatic 
service, and are simply transferred to other posts, and 
Whitelaw Reid was Minister to France under Presi- 
dent Harrison. Of the eleven Ministers to other 
countries only six are new men. Thus the spirit of 
the Civil Service rules is being carried into our diplo- 
matic service. 

Under the direction of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Agriculture and the Treasury of Italy, pre- 
liminary steps have been taken toward the founda- 
tion of an international institute of agriculture. Ar- 
rangements are also in progress for the Congress of 
Agriculture to be held in Rome in Fifth month. The 
scheme for an International Chamber of Agriculture 
contemplates the creation of two houses or branches, 


each nation to have an equal number of delegates in 
the upper and proportional representation in the 
lower. It is thought that by the guidance of such a 
body, and by the information it would disseminate on 
such subjects as protection of plants and live stock 
from disease, agricultural insurance, forestry, adul- 
terations, immigration and emigration, the exchange 
of labor, technical improvements and economies in 
production and distribution, co-operation against 
trusts and “ corners,” tariff revision, ete., a vast uni- 
fication of effort would be accomplished to the great 
improvement of rural conditions in all countries. 

On First-day afternoon three thousand men and 
women assembled in the Philadelphia Casino in the 
interests of Russian freedom, and a large overflow 
meeting was held in Garrick Hall. These meetings 
were under the care of the Revolutionary Aid So- 
ciety, and were virtually a farewell to Katherine 
Breshkovsky, a former Siberian exile, who came to 
this country to arouse sympathy and raise funds for 
her fellow countrymen. Katherine Breshkovsky, af- 
affectionately called “ Little Grandmother,” said: 
“ Americans do not approve of violence and do not 
sanction the methods to which our party is driven to 
resort. But the Americans are fully in sympathy 
with us, and I think that if they were in our position 
they would do just as we are doing. My aim in this 
country is to explain to the American people that the 
Russian people are fully prepared for self-govern- 
ment. They are as a rule educated and intelligent.” 

On the following afternoon and evening a recep- 
tion was given this earnest Russian woman at the Col- 
lege Settlement, 433 Christian Street, and refresh- 
ments were served by eight young women from Bryn 
Mawr College, dressed as Russian peasants. Among 
those who took part in this farewell occasion were 
Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal; Lueretia L. Blankenburg; Anna S. Davies, head- 
worker of the College Settlement. 


In these days, when so much attention is being 
given to forestry by the schools and by the owners of 
estates, it seemed that it only remained to get the co- 
operation of those commercially interested in forests. 
Now tke National Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
meeting recently in Philadelphia, has put itself on 
record as emphasizing the importance of preserving 
the forests through Federal supervision, as advocated 
by President Roosevelt. In a paper on the necessity 
for concerted action by lumbermen who seek to pre- 
serve the American forests, the writer urged intelli- 
gent cutting of the timber, the replanting of lands 
that have been cut over, and careful handling of 
them. The owners of some eight millions of acres in 
this country have sought the co-operation of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry in such efforts. Co-operation of pub- 
lic authorities in guarding against fires was urged; 
and it was pointed out that in justice and as a practi- 
cal measure toward encouraging forest growing, the 
owner who plants thousands of acres, waits many 
years to reap his crop, but meantime is assisting to 
control waters at the heads of streams, assisting in 
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maintaining a normal rainfall, and making possible a 
supply of timber for future generations, should have 
the publie utility of his work recognized in dimin- 
ished taxation. 


Father Shahan, Professor in the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, speaking before the Religious 
Education Association, said that the Catholie Church 
is not so unyielding in adapting itself to special con- 
ditions, as is sometimes taken for granted. In a re- 
cent news note is an illustration. Here is the fast 
season of Lent. But the toilers of the present day do 
not need a fast; indeed, it is generallly thought it 
would be impossible for them to do their work prop- 
erly without meat. Cardinal Gibbons has just re- 
ceived from the Holy See a renewal of the indulgence 
which was granted Third month 15th, 1895, and ex- 
pires this year. This permits to all working men and 
their families the use of flesh meat once a day on all 
days of fast and of abstinence throughout the year, 
with the exception of certain specially holy days. 
This continues in force till 1915. That is not the 
Protestant way, but it is one way of adjustment to 
present conditions. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held in Mt. 
Holly, New Jersey, the last day of last month, and 
was largely attended. Answering the fourteen 
queries made a long session, but the interest was well 
maintained, and the consideration of the answers was 
animated. Preceding the meeting the writer paid a 
pilgrimage to the house which is said to have been 
occupied by John Woolman, after he became con- 
cerned to curtail his business, and principally fol- 
lowed the trade of a tailor. The part of the house 
used as the tailor shop is said to have been removed. 
The remaining building is a small brick structure, 
ending to the road, with a wooden annex at the rear. 
The whole building is in a state of approaching dilapi- 
dation, with unkempt surroundings. <A brick inserted 
in the side wall contains this inseription: “ I. W. E., 
1783.” If, as some say, this means, “ John Wool- 
man, erected 1783,” it takes the dwelling out of the 
line of possibility as having been oceupied by this 
celebrated Friend, for he died in 1772. If the house 
was ever the home or the working place of John 
Woolman, it ought to be rescued from its present 
ownership and occupancy and put in a state of preser- 
vation, and if possible used as a memorial to its for- 
mer owner. 

+ 2 & 

Southern Quarter is composed of three monthly 
meetings in lower Delaware and the eastern shore of 
Marvland, and is, as its name indicates, the most 
southerly quarterly meeting in the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. If the vearly meeting approves, 
this will, in the future, be a half-vearly meeting, as- 
sembling alternately at Camden, Delaware, and Eas- 
ton, Maryland. On Fourth-day and Fifth-day of last 
week, Southern Quarterly Meeting was attended at 
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Camden. A quaint little meeting house in the village 
for a century has been the place of worship for 
Friends in this neighborhood, and there is a concern 
to properly celebrate this anniversary the coming 
summer. Camden is only three miles from Dover, 
the State capital, and is a sort of political suburb of 
that little city. The meeting at Camden is not largely 
attended, but there are concerned Friends here in 
number more than necessary to make a saving rem- 
nant for our Society. The business session of the 
quarterly meeting was held on Fourth-day, and on 
Kifth-day what is called the * youths’ meeting,” but 
in reality a meeting for worship, was well attended by 
the townspeople and others. 


Ex-Governor Hunn, living at Wyoming, a mile 
from Camden, is a member of this meeting. There 
is a very inspiring memory in the neighborhood re- 
garding the Governor’s father, who, in the ante-bel- 
lum days, was energetic in helping runaway slaves to 
escape, much to his pecuniary loss. He was one of 
those men who in an evil time literally carried their 
consciences on their sleeve. The same kind of a man 
was Warner Mifflin, who, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, manumitted his slaves. As the 
story goes he almost had to force freedom on at least 
one of his bondmen. 

* & 


The elderly Friends at Camden are given to remi- 
niscence. They tell of the time of supposed deeper 
interest in the affairs of the Society, when many 
wagonloads of Friends drove overland to quarterly 
meeting at Easton, forty-five miles away. The same 
story of meeting journeys may be heard in almost 
every Friendly neighborhood. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether the present situation represents loss of 
interest so much as it does changed industrial condi- 
tions, which renders it in some cases impossible and in 
others unnecessary to make such toilsome journeys to 
attend our meetings. 

* * 


The query in the Discipline relating to the minis- 
try has been the topic of discussion at nearly every 
quarterly meeting that has been attended. There has 
been unity in the testimony in favor of a free gospel 
ministry without a dissenting or qualifying voice. 
But there has been quite a feeling that it is no longer 
necessary for Friends to make an attack on what is 
called a ‘* professional ministry,” as maintained by 
other religious bodies. The answer to the query from 
one monthly meeting in Southern Quarter asserted 
that for themselves Friends bore a testimony in be- 
half of a free ministry, but felt to sympathize with 
all who were trying to benefit the world. There is 
reason for satisfaction that Friends are more con- 
cerned in emphasizing their positive than their nega- 
tive testimonies. W. 


To “ Pray without ceasing ” is habitually to refer 
everything to the will of God. 
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CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Unionville, Centre County, Pa., (Bald Eagle), on 
Second month 18th, 19th and 20th. The attendance 
from the subordinate meetings was smaller than 
usual at this time, because of the inclemency of the 
weather. 

We were favored at the First-day and Second-day 
meetings with the company of our friends, Pauline 
W. and R. Henry Holme, of Baltimore, Md., and 
Sarah T. Miller, of Sandy Spring, Md. 

The meetings for ministers and elders, and Centre 
Quarterly First-day School Association, were held on 
Seventh-day, the 18th. The First-day School Asso- 
ciation was opened with Scripture reading by the su- 
perintendent. Reports were read from the different 
First-day Schools, all the representatives answering 
to their names but one. The literary exercises con- 
sisted of a biographical sketch of the famous minis- 
ter, Charles Wagner, prepared by Louisa A. W. Rus- 
sell, and read by Marian Russell. This was followed 
by a review of six chapters of his book, “ The Simple 
Lite,’ as follows: “ Simplicity of Thought” and 
* Simplicity of Speech,” by Marie R. Griest; “ The 
Essence of Simplicity ” and “ Simple Duty,” by Sue 
R. Underwood; “The World and the Life of the 
Home” and “ Simple Needs,” by Chapman Under- 
wood. Discussion of these topics was continued by 
Reuben P. Kester, Lucretia M. Way, E. M. Davis 
and Howard Blackburn. 

There were three meetings held on First-day, 10 
a.m., 2 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. At the morning session 
Lucretia M. Way petitioned the throne of grace, ask- 
ing that the Holy Spirit direct us in all the affairs of 
life, and particularly in the exercises and delibera- 
tions of these meetings; and this prayer was certainly 
answered in large measure so far as this quarterly 
meeting was concerned. The vocal exercises were 
continued by Pauline W. Holme, Reuben P. Kester 
and R. Henry Holme. In the afternoon we were 
ministered unto by Sarah T. Miller, Pauline W. 
Holme, R. Henry Holme and Reuben P. Kester. 

At the opening of the evening meeting Reuben P. 
Kester made the announcement that this meeting was 
ealled for the consideration and discussion of philan- 
thropic subjects, or anything that was for the better- 
ment of mankind, and invited all present to take part. 
Pauline W. and R. Henry Holme made a strong ap- 
peal for the total abstinence from the use of tobacco 
in all its forms, especially the deadly cigarette; they 
reinforced their arguments with facts and illustra- 
tions that were convincing. A gratifying feature of 
this meeting was the large number of boys from the 
village present, who paid the closest attention, were 
very orderly, and remained to the close. We are safe 
in saving these young people never before had this 
subject presented to them in so strong and practical 
a light. Howard Blackburn also addressed the boys 
very feelingly upon this oceasion. 

Meeting convened on Second-day at 10 a.m. Paul- 
ine W. Holme and R. P. Kester had messages for the 
people in the devotional meeting, after which the 
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business of the quarterly meeting was taken up. The 
first, second and seventh queries were read and sum- 
mary answers agreed upon from those sent up from 
the monthly meeting. R. Henry Holme called at- 
tention at this time to the beautiful order of Friends 
in conducting their business, and the great import- 
ance, as well as the great good derived from asking 
ourselves frequently concerning the matters named in 
the seventh query (Baltimore new edition). 

After the business of the quarterly meeting had 
been concluded, Reuben P. Kester asked Centre 
Monthly Meeting Friends, composed as they are at 
present of two preparative meetings—Centre and 
Bald Eagle—to consider the propriety of establishing 
another monthly meeting, the two settlements of 
Friends being fourteen miles apart. Some discussion 
was had upon the matter, and was left with Centre 
Monthly Meeting. While not as large as upon some 
other occasions, this quarterly meeting was felt to 
have been one of the best in years, and many were 
the expressions of grateful appreciation by those in 
attendance, particularly from those not in member- 


ship. I. U. 


MEETING AT YORK, PA. 

On the morning of Second month 26th our meet- 
ing was attended by Joel Borton, of Woodstown, 
N.J. It was a beautiful day, and a goodly number of 
people assembled within the ancient meeting house 
to hear the Friendly message. 

After a silence Joel Borton appeared in suppli- 
cation and led our thoughts toward the Giver of our 
many blessings. In the stillness which followed, our 
hearts felt the touch of an unseen hand and a yearn- 
ing that our brother might be strengthened to hand 
forth helpful words. 

He took for his text, “ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.” He compared the stars that pierce the dark- 
ness of night to the light that shines from God in our 
times of discouragement, and spoke with deep feel- 
ing to those who had known great sorrow and loneli- 
ness. He left with them the comforting thought that 
the parting of death will be followed by glad reunion. 
After the meeting there was a pleasant time of social 
mingling, and much appreciation was expressed. 

An appointment had been made, at the request of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, for Joel Bor- 
ton to attend their meeting at 3 p.m. He spoke here 
of the temptations that surround us. The following 
abstract of what he said is taken from the York 
Dispatch: 

“ All of us are tempted, and if we are rightly di- 
rected by James we are happy in having some tempta- 
tions. Without them we would be weaklings, not 
able to battle with life or to have sympathy for the 
tempted. It is likely that each of us has one great 
temptation, and with Paul we may ery to have the 
thorn removed from our flesh. To this ery there 
comes ihe answer, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 
If we could suffer the feeling of remorse and disgrace 
which results from yielding to temptation, before we 
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yield, we might never fall when the temptations be- 
set us. 

“ When a man loves the thing that is right and to 
do what is right more than wrong, then is he strong. 
Is there then a way out of temptation? We serve one 
who was tempted like as we are, and yet did not yield; 
in him we have our strength. It is possible for every 
man to rise above his temptations. Christ said: 
‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.’ He 
said this in perhaps the most trying moment of his 
life, while in the garden of Gethsemane. If a man in 
the moment of greatest temptation will watch and 
pray and try to see God in everything about him, he 
is so near to us continually that if we call upon him, 
he will save us. Get in the atmosphere of God and in 
the hour of trial you shall be saved.” 

An appointment had been made at the Baptist 
Church at 7 p.m. Joel Borton was introduced by 
the pastor after the regular opening service. A short 
silence followed and then he spoke powerfully from 
the text, “ The Way of Life,” and portrayed very 
forcibly the peace and joy of those who walk in the 
right paths. Thus at three times during the day the 
Friendly thought and feeling was given out, and 
created a responsive influence. We indeed feel en- 
couraged, and deeply grateful for the interest mani- 
fested in our little York meeting. 


Bertua K. CLeAvEr. 


FRIENDS’ MONTHLY MEETING SCHOOLS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Universities, colleges and even high schools attract 
widespread attention, but excepting to fathers and 
mothers, teachers and organizations having charge of 
them the schools of lower grade are but little known. 
The monthly meeting schools of Philadelphia are in 
this latter class and attract but little notice excepting 
to those directly interested in them. 

These schools, located at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, and on 
Greene Street, Germantown, number very close to 
six hundred children in their attendance. These chil- 
dren, coming as they do from their homes in the city 
or suburbs, are received first as little tots in the kin- 
dergartens, too small to come to school alone, being 
turned over daily to the care of their teachers direct- 
ly from the hand of father, mother, nurse, or older 
brother or sister. At the end of the sixth school year 
they emerge from these schools, boys and girls of 
twelve, ready for the tasks of the upper grammar 
grades or of the high schools. Well may we ask what 
the children get during these six years of going back 
and forth, daily work and anxious care from parents 
and teachers. 

They begin as little more than babies in the kin- 
dergartens, where all work must be done under the 
semblance of games or play. Here is provided food 
for their active minds, pleasant companionship, 
music and games, all skillfully interwoven with 
things of real value to their young lives. After en- 
tering the primary grades they are taught to read and 
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write and make simple computations, to use their 
senses properly, and given abundant exercises in the 
gymnasiums to help develop bodies sound and 
strong. In the school work there is never heard the 
high-pitched, strident voices so common in schools a 
generation ago. Low and gentle tones prevail on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, and the rudeness so 
noticeable in schools of a former time is almost un- 
known. 

By the time they have passed through the three 
years of the primary grades they are able to read 
their text books understandingly, to express their 
thoughts and experiences in writing, to make all the 
simpler numerical computations, to get definite 
knowledge by means of their senses, and they have 
stored their memories with many Scripture texts and 
good selections from prose and poetry. They have 
also acquired and made habitual the necessary school 
virtues of promptness, neatness, punctuality, polite- 
ness, as well as a measure of the higher ethical at- 
tainments necessary in our contact with one another. 

In the three intermediate years the habit of vol- 
untary attention and of work is acquired. The in- 
fantile dependence of the primary pupil disappears 
and self-reliance is noticed. They have become 
sturdy boys and girls. The school work is pushed 
more rapidly and with more apparent system. In 
arithmetic common and decimal fractions are mas- 
tered. In reading, standard literature is used, and a 
love for good books begins to become evident. 

In history significant stories of all peoples are 
read, and the succession of leading events in our own 
history is studied. In geography the whole world 
comes into view, and something is learned of all 
lands. Lessons in the elements of the sciences of 
botany, zoology and physiology are given, and draw- 
ing, singing and manual training are given definite 
places in the course. 

The work in the gymnasiums becomes more exact- 
ing and vigorous, and its good effect is manifest. On 
the whole, the schools do well the work for which 
they are intended, of taking the child just from the 
nursery and assisting in developing his childish powers 
and possibilities to fit him for the wider activities of 
the period of adolescence which immediately follows. 

Little as these schools are known to the general 
public, it is worth the while of all to know that the 
Friends of Philadelphia are maintaining such schools 
for young children, where their necessary training is 
given within guarded surroundings and by commit- 
tees and teachers solicitous that their opportunities 
may be of the best that modern skill and knowledge 
affords. Louis B, Amster. 


Take the surface life of New York, who enjoys 
it? Who go to its theaters and operas, who fill its 
hotels if not the visitor; and who wear dinner clothes 
at its restaurants, hire its cabs and live it life, while 
the New Yorker, with so few exceptions that they are 
notable, packs himself away in a flat and fondly, 
falsely believes he is living —R. FE. Raymond, in 
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LOVING AND FAITHFUL. 


[The following poem has been sent us by our friend, Hannah 
A. Plummer, with these words: “These verses came to me at 
the time of our marriage, just fifty years ago (on Third month 
7th, 1845). They meant much to me then and ever since.” The 
poem has been in the INTELLIGENCER some time since, but we 
gladly reprint it, for it should be read, as our Friend well says, 
“so long as our young people are married by our ceremony.” 
She further adds: “In these days of easy divorce it stands for 
steadfastness, and is not to be lightly said. How much un- 
happiness and misery would be avoided if more serious thought 
was given to what the marriage vow really means. The poem 
was signed E. L., Jr., and it is thought (with foundation ) 
to have been written by Enoch Lewis, Jr., late of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.] 


WRITTEN AFTER WITNESSING FRIEND’S MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


“ Loving and faithful even unto death ! ” 
Well may it falter 

The lip, this solemn promise as it saith 
Before that altar, 

Where, o’er the trembling covenanters lean 

Recording Angel and High Priest unseen. 


Loving and faithful! What, is it to be 
Now and forever? 

The heart is asking, as it puts to sea 
To turn back never; 

If it can keep the purpose of to-day 

In its full meaning, sacred and alway! 


Loving and faithful! While a boundless reach 
Of spotless azure, 

O’erarches hearts too full for common speech 
Their bliss to measure; 

Loving and faithful. When the first clouds lie 

In rolls of silvered fleece along the sky. 


Loving and faithful! While existence fills 
With joy o’erflowing, 
While in their faces sweet airs from the hills 
Of morn are blowing; 
And when loud storm winds have their own wild will, 
Wrapping their vow around them closer still. 


Loving and faithful! Through the common lot 
Rejoicing, weeping— 
Whether in palace home or humble cot 
Their high trust keeping. 
And when life’s daily wear to light shall bring 
The spots that round poor human nature cling. 


Loving and faithful! though the spirit’s strife, 
On heights, in hollows, 
In lonely byways, struggling for its life 
Where no eye follows, 
In earnest wrestling with its household foes, 
How many and how strong One only knows. 
E. L., JR. 








BIRTHS. 


BACON.—-In Philadelphia, Pa., Third month 4th, 1905, to 
Ellis W. and Helen C. Bacon, a son, who is named Thomas Ster- 
ling Bacon. 


HIBBARD.—Near Malvern, Pa., First month Ist, 1905, to 
George and Mary E. Hibbard, a son, who is named Samuel S. 
Hibbard, Jr., a great-grandson of the late Amos Jones. 


KENDERDINE.—At Newtown, Pa., Eighth month 14th, 
1904, to Louis R. and Maud B. Kenderdine, a son, who is 
named Louis R., Jr. 


WILLIAMS.—In Bristol, Tenn., Second month 25th, 1905, 
to Harvey Ladew and Hannah Willis Williams, a daughter, who 
is named Rebecca. 


WILLIS.—At North Wales, Pa., Second month 22d, 1905, 
to John M. and Mary B. Willis, a daughter, who is named Anna 
Elizabeth Willis. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOK—HIGGINBOTTOM.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, near Centreville, Kansas, Second month 14th, 1905, 
Allen W. Cook, son of Charles A. and Evelyn L. Cook, to Bes- 
sie Higginbottom, of Centreville, Kansas. 


DEATHS. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—At his home, in Harford County, Md., 
Second month 27th, 1905, Amos B. Hollingsworth, son of the 
late John and Rachel Hollingsworth, in the 62d year of his age; 
an esteemed member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 


JOHNSON.—On the 14th of Second month, 1905, at her late 
home in Grampian, Pa., Louisa W. Johnson, aged 90 years and 
4 months. She was the daughter of Asahel and Mary Walker, 
of York County, Pa.; she was a life-long member of the Society 
of Friends. After a lingering illness of about six months she 
passed away calmly and peacefully to the rest she so much 
longed for. At the close of life she was resigned, and only 
waited patiently to be taken home, often saying, “I am so 
tired; I want to go home to Jesus. Come, dear Lord, and take 
me home.” The passing away of Aunt Louisa (as she was 
commonly called by all) has left a void in the hearts of many 
who certify to her goodness and charity towards all. The pul- 
sations of that loving, warm heart that has been throbbing 
for more than foursecore and ten years, are stilled forever. Her 
remains were taken to the new Friends’ Meeting House at 
Grampian, where words of truth were tenderly and impressive- 
ly spoken, and were then laid in the Friends’ Cemetery near 
Grampian. 


Farewell, dear sister. a little while, 

Farewell, thou well-beloved of years; 

To thee is given the victor’s palms, 

To us thy memory and our tears. L. L. K. 


LONGSTRETH.—Second month 24th, 1905, at his home, 
1410 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Edward Longstreth, in his 
66th year, son of the late Daniel and Hannah Townsend Long- 
streth, of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


MARTINDALE.—Near Byberry, Pa., on First month 28th, 
1905, Susan C., beloved wife of Watson C. Martindale, in her 
73d year. The influence of a good man or a good woman in @ 
neighborhood is far and widespread, and the consistent life of 
this dear friend is worthy of more than a passing notice. She 
was a devoted wife, a true mother, and an esteemed elder of 
Byberry Meeting, where her loss will be greatly felt, as well as 
in her own home. In the words of our poet Whittier, 


“She kept her line of rectitude 

With love’s unconscious ease; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


“ An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 
And glorified her farm wife dress 
With beauty not its own. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.” 


Philadelphia. ANNA M. ORMSBY. 


STAPLER.—At Edgewood, Bucks County, Pa., on Third 
month 6th, 1905, Ruth Kenderdine, wife of Eugene Stapler, 
and daughter of Thaddeus S. and Elizabeth H. Kenderdine, 
aged 37 years. She was a sincere Friend, and a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


We lack no faith; we know our dead 
Lives on in heaven’s light; 
But oh, the need of faith to see 
This seeming wrong is right. 
In vain the talk of chastening rod 
Responds to hearts so broke: 
Oh, hearts, rebellious, trust in God, 
And meekly bear the stroke. K. 


WILSON.—Second month 10th, 1905, at the home of her 
son-in-law, Elwood Webster, Hopewell, Chester County, Pa., 
Louisa Wilson, widow of the late James Wilson, in her 72d 


: year. 
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In the passing of this Friend with only a few moments’ 
warning, we have heard again the echo, “ Be ye also ready,” 
for to those about her the “ good-nights”” were scarcely said 
on earth when it was “ good-morning ” in heaven. 

A true and loyal friend, attaching herself, perhaps, to the 
few rather than to the many, the subject of this notice was, in 
her genial, quiet way a welcome guest in the many 
where she will be greatly missed. 

She was identified in service with Oxford Meeting, though 
preferring to leave her certificate of membership at New 
Garden, saying, “ Let it remain there for the little time that is 
left.” She was a willing worker in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and also in the Equal Suffrage Association. 


ZELL.—-Third month Ist, 1905, at his winter home, Zellwood, 
near Jacksonville, Fla., T. Elwood Zell, of 723 Church 
Germantown, Philadelphia, 77 years old; a member with 
Friends, and an attender of Germantown Meeting. He was a 
publisher well known in Philadelphia, having retired from busi- 
ness about fifteen vears ago. Among the publications put out 
by him were Zell’s Eneyclopedia, Michener’s Retrospect of 
Quakerism, and other Friends’ books. He is survived by his 
wife and his sister, Hannah Ann Zell. 


homes 


Lane, 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On the Seventh-day preceding Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, 
the 11th, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, will give 
an illustrated lecture on his visit to the “ Holy Land” in the 
Park Avenue Meeting House, Baltimore, at 8 p.m. On First- 
day, besides the meeting in the morning there will be a public 
meeting for worship at eight p.m. The business sessions of 
the quarterly meeting will be held on Second-day, the 13th. 

Concord First-day School Union, consisting of schools in Del- 
aware and Chester Counties, Pa., and Wilmington, Del., will 
hold its spring meeting at Swarthmore, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month Ist, with sessions morning and afternoon. Friends will 
note that this is not the usual time for holding the meeting; it 
is held at this time in order to fall within the spring recess of 
the college. 


On account of the reported conditions of vice in portions of 
the city, a special session of the Philadelphia Meeting for Suf- 
ferings [of Yearly Meeting held at Arch Street] was held on 
last Seventh-day, Second month 25th. 
the meeting that there was a distinct service for Friends to- 
wards the Mayer in this matter, a service which had not been 


A feeling spread over 


occupied by representatives of religious bodies. Four mem- 
bers were deputed to address the Mayor in such mode as might 
seem best open to them for his encouragement to discharge the 
solemn responsibilities resting upon him, and for the strength- 
ening unto a holy purpose to suppress vice and corruption. 
It seemed best to the committee on conferring together, to pro- 
ceed immediately to the City Hall and ascertain when an in- 
terview would be acceptable to him. The time proved oppor- 
tune. The Mayor was free at once to grant to representatives 
of Fnends an interview, during the course of which they felt 
fully cleared of the service resting upon them at the time, but 
the details thereof are properly not for publicity. They re- 
ceived from him assurances of the uplifting effect of their spir- 
itual engagement for and with him, and an acknowledgment 
that if other representatives of religion had met him in the 
spirit manifested by the Friends, his heart would have been 
better strengthened for such co-operation as lay within his 
power.—The Friend (Phila.). 


AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 


STUDY MEETINGS AT RACE STREET. 


MIRACLES 
THE BIBL 


Next First-day evening. the 12th, at 7.30 p.m., the Bible 
study meeting, under the care of Philadelphia Young Friends’ 
Association, will be addressed by Prof. Francis A. Christie, of 
Meadville Theological School. The subject will be “ The Super- 
natural and the Life of Jesus.” Prof. Christie is recognized as 
one of the ablest of our American scholars in his chosen field of 
study and as a preacher of spiritual depth and power. He is 
one who has been strongly drawn toward Friends, and is at one 
with them as regards their fundamental doctrine and many of 
its applications. Many Friends will remember his notable ad- 
dress before the Conference of Young Friends’ Associations at 
Wilmington two years ago. No one could be found who would 
be more likely to have a helpful word on the delicate subject 
of miracles and the supernatural. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


{Third month 11, 1905. 


SALVATION IN DOING THE RIGHT. 


{Read at the Union Meeting of the Arkona, Yarmouth and 
Lobo Young Friends’ Associations, by Edgar M. Zavitz, of 
Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. } 


When we go back in our minds to the beginning of things, 
to the alpha of matter, to the initial of life, to the first man 
and the first woman, we must admit that there is a Power be- 
hind all these; and yet this reflection, and this admission, may 
not acquaint us with that great first cause. 

When we view at night the shining stars and contemplate 
the myriad systems of worlds and their appointed courses, we 
must confess that a Creator all-powerful and all-wise placed 
them there, and gave them their unerring movements; and yet 
all the profound knowledge of the star-gazers and astronomers 
may not bring one into vital touch with that Creator. 

When we look forth upon nature and study its laws and ad- 
mire its beauty and perfection, we must acknowledge that it is 
the work of God; and vet all the understanding of the natural- 
ist and the botanist may not bring us into personal contact 
with that God. 

We may study the Bible and become familiar with the ac- 
counts of the blessed experiences of prophets and apostles, we 
may grow acquainted with the vital truths in that great store- 
house of knowledge, and yet all the erudition of the priest and 
the preacher may not bring one into the presence of the Divine 
Being. 

Men have founded churches, and have formulated creeds, es- 
tablished rites and instituted ceremonies; and we know by 
these things that there is a real object worthy of admiration 
and worship; and yet not one of all these things are self-sulli- 
cient to bring us into the presence of that divine object. 

Where, then, if all these things fail, where can we find God? 
How may we know Him? What shall we do to possess Him? 
Can we simplify this profound problem that has puzzled the 
greatest intellects of all ages? I believe that we can. It is 
said that “the way, called the way of holiness, is so plain that 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein.” All that 
is required of us is to do what is right. The knowledge of 
what is right and wrong has been revealed to every soul created 
since God gave to the first man Adam the command, “ But of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of 
it.” A figurative expression to mean man is not to judge be- 
tween good and evil. This judgment or choice God reserved 
to Himself in order to keep man an ever-dependent being upon 
Him, that man might remain humble, and that God might re- 
main supreme. And yet this knowledge is just as easy of ac- 
cess as though God had not withheld it in the first place, be- 
cause He never withholds it now from any seeking, honest 
heart. 

How, then, can a heart be or become honestly seeking? We 
may conclude that that is the requirement, and the only re- 
quirement that God demands of the soul to fit it for this great- 
est of all revelations, the knowledge of right and wrong. 

It is said that nothing sueceeds like success. Nothing pre- 
pares the soul for receiving the messages of God as obeying the 
messages of God. Have we, then, in this simple manner solved 
this profoundest of problems. Do not reject this theory be- 
cause it may seem so simple. “ Obeying the right” I place 
paramount to all the schemes of salvation that were ever pro- 
pounded by men. It is not only simple, but it is practical. If 
there is a God to care for the sparrow, and to instruct the dumb 
animals, surely He will care for man and instruct him, and 
what has man to do but to obey. 

“Obey my voice and thy soul shall live,’ and in doing the 
right we are obeying this voice—the voice of God. Now, who 
does not know what is right and what is wrong? God leaves 
no one without that knowledge. I can entrust you, my friends, 
to witness to this fact, you who have time and again been con- 
strained to do this thing because you felt it was right, and to 
leave this other thing undone because from some source in you, 
but not of you, you learned that it was wrong. 

People, especially professing Christians, talk about God too 
much. It is not talk that is needed so much as work. You 
may talk about God from morning till night, week after week, 
from year’s end to year’s end, and still not know God or ever 
experience His presence. Neither do long prayers avail now 
any more than they did in the times of Jesus. It is the divine 
presence alone that leavens the human. Father Hermann, of 
Lorraine, declares “the practice of the presence of God to be 
the surest way to a holy life.” 

Commonly people live and talk and pray as though God was 
afar off, and never could come and abide in their minds and 
souls. To that great majority who think so, no doubt He is. 
He will not force his way into any unbelieving, repellant soul, 
though He stands long at the door and knocks. He lingers long 
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and patiently for an invitation. Open at his coming as you 
would to a dear friend. Bear yourself outwardly as though 
He abode within. Live in the world as though He lived in your 
soul. Believe, be receptive, be obedient, and the human and 
the divine will be joined in holy wedlock, and the new birth 
will be blessedly realized, heaven will unfold about you, and 
eternal life will have already begun. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fourth-day evening, Third month Ist, Dr. Andrew D. 
White addressed a large and interested audience in Parrish 
Hall. His address, the subject being “ Evolution vs. Revolution 
in Politics,” was a plea for right thinking. Dr. White stated 
that the world has progressed under both methods, but that 
evolution was by far the greater. He gave three concrete in- 
stances in which revolution was the method employed where 
amicable relations should have been and could have been re- 
stored by evolution—the French revolution, the American revo- 
lution, and the Civil War. He quoted from Goldwin Smith, 
“ Never glorify revolution.” 

On Fifth-day morning, in Parrish Hall, an address was de- 
livered by Prof. Sabsovitch, his subject being “ Russia of To- 
day.” Prof. Sabsovitch is the manager of the agricultural set- 
tlement for Russian Jews at Woodbine, N. J. He said that al- 
though now a loyal citizen of the United States he was still 
fond of his native country, where he was persecuted. At one 
time he and his wife were arrested for starting a school among 
the poor of his native town. He stated that evolution and 
not revolution would serve the purposes of the uprising poor in 
Russia. The plutocracy realizes that should they give in one 
step to the uprisers their position is lost. Dr. Brooks returned 
with Prof. Sabsovitch to Woodbine, and lectured at the settle- 
ment on Sixth-day. 

Dr. Swain has been absent from college this past week at- 
tending an educational meeting at Milwaukee. He is expected 
back by the evening of the 6th. 

At meeting on First-day morning Prof. Hoadley read the 23d 
chapter of Psalms, and explained the thought of the banquet 
scene and its relation to the pastoral scene preceding. 


H. S. T. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CREEDS AND FORMS VS. TRUE RELIGION. 


[Read before the Rising Sun, Md., Association by Robert K. 
Wood. } 


In treating this question briefly it is not to be inferred that 
creeds and forms are separate and distinct from true religion, 
for there is no doubt that in many instances and conditions of 
the human mind there is a need of something to train and di- 
rect it in channels which lead to the light and life obtained 
only by a direct communion with the Holy Father, which as 
the writer sees it, constitutes true religion. There must of 
necessity be some uniformity of thought and belief in the mem- 
bers of any organization if that organization is to be bound 
together in its work and accomplish the best resuits for which 
it exists, 

If the religious organization is a religious organization—a 
Church—then there will be necessarily something to hold that 
body to a common purpose. Some master minds at the heads 
of it to direct its operations, and these master minds will natu- 
rally lay out a line of work, a form of worship. 

Confession of faith or belief, which most nearly conforms to 
their ideals and beliefs; to those differing in opinion from 
them, these may seem dogmatic or perhaps hypocritical, while 
to many who are following the light of man thus laid down will 
soon find the light of God, and to them the creeds and forms of 
their ceremonies may be the true religion of their hearts, for 
it is only as we see and believe that we are lead to the light. 
We worship God only as we are led to know and believe in 
him, as the source of all light and truth. So much for the 
formalism for those who are benefited by it, yet there is an- 
other view which we cannot disregard. 

That is, will observance of forms and subscribing to creeds 
and confessions of faith suffice for our religious offerings? 
Will going to church regularly, taking an active part therein 
in an outward way, meet the religious obligations required of 
us? I say, and you will say, No, unless by so doing we are led 
to those higher-emotions before referred to, which I believe in 
many instances and in all instances should be the aim and end 
in view. 

The question then arises, Can there be any religious im- 
pression formed without this outward leading and preparation? 


This depends on individuality. Many persons can see God in 
everything, from the flowers that bloom in the meadow to the 
fantastic draperies of the snowdrift. To such there is no need 
of outward influences to teach them that God is everywhere, 
even in inmost recesses of their own hearts; as to him they 
must turn if they need a friend to carry their loads of grief 
or trouble, or to thank for the bounteous joys and blessings he 
has given them. 

Thus in all true religion, all forms and creeds must be laid 
aside, and we must turn direct to God through the Christ 
Spirit within us, and commune direct with him, laying our 
burdens at his feet in prayer, receiving whatever he may sug- 
gest for us to follow, directing our course ever toward the light 
of this eternal life and truth. Going back, then, to the original 
question, and taking creed and forms as against true re- 
ligion, we must say the former can accomplish nothing, yea, 
are a hindrance to the attainment of divine suppliance, for 
they treat only of things earthly and of human ingenuity, and 
lead not so far as heaven. While the conception of true re- 
ligious duty may differ as interpreted by each human soul, yet 
the end aimed at in each case is the same, namely, a conscious- 
ness of being at peace with the Divine Master as he instructs 
and directs in our hearts. 

Again, we must recognize, however, how difficult it is to sepa- 
rate the two phases of our topic in their entirety, because 
without some formality about those who are instructed with 
our early religious training, even in our own meeting, there is 
the formality of silence, which has the same general signifi- 
cance as the hymns and prayers of our sister churches. The 
closing handshake and the benediction cannot be easily sepa- 
rated in their significance, even though they differ in apparent 
reverence and solemnity. 

It then is my conclusion that creeds and forms have no 
direct connection with true religion, but as a means of keeping 
up a working chureh or organization they are in some descrip- 
tion indispensable as a means to an end. And all must be very 
careful in condemning them that in an exact analysis they 
should not be condemning something they hold as vital to the 
welfare of their own religious organization, not forgetting that 
God has given man a wide variation in interpreting his plans 
of universal salvation. 

GrrarpD AvENUE, Puita.—The regular meeting of the Girard 
Avenue Friends’ Association, held Third month 4th, 1905, was 
called to order by the president, Frederick P. Suplee. 

The literary exercises were opened by a reading on “ In- 
augural Ceremonies,” by Robert L. Coats. In this selection, 
the inaugurations from Washington’s to those of more recent 
date, were compared in ‘the amount of display and number of 
spectators, both of which were found to have steadily in- 
creased. George W. Hagner then read “The Tools’ Pienic,” 
after which Eisenbeis’s poem, “ The Old Amen Corner,” was 
read by Robert Barclay Jones. Our thoughts were then turned 
to the younger members, who delivered a concert exercise on 
“The Temperance Alphabet with Variations.” After a short 
recess Mary H. Whitson continued the literary exercises by a 
number of character sketches. All present were invited to 
guess whose life was being described. We were also favored 
with a recitation by Spencer Graves on the experience of a 
photographer in taking pictures of immigrants arriving in New 
York Harbor. After a brief silence, the meeting was adjourned 
to meet Fourth month Ist, 1905. 


Mary R. WALTON, Secretary. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—Owing to the severe weather the regular 
monthly meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was post- 
poned from the 16th to 23d. The meeting was held at the 
home of Anna B. and Penrose Roberts, with a good attendance 
of members and several guests. All present seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. Scripture reading by the president 
followed the usual opening silence. The second chapter of 
Charles Wagner’s most excellent and famous book and a por- 
tion of Discipline was read by Reba M. Shaw. After a discus- 
sion, which had been continued from last meeting, the associa- 
tion decided it beneficial to retain its membership with the 
General Conference. A selection, entitled, “ The Fire of Drift- 
wood,” was read by Ella M. Ball. A paper entitled, “ Live for 
Something,” was read by Isaac Reeder, part of which was taken 
from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed, after which J. Miles Jordan read current topics. Senti- 
ments were given, after which the meeting closed to meet at 
the home of Letitia K. and William P. Roberts on Third month 
16th. REBA M. SHAW, Cor. See. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met Sixth- 
day evening, Second month 17th, 1905, at the Sorosis Club 
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House. Esther B. Justice read a selection entitled, “ Israel.” 
Prof. Nutt, of George School, gave an address on “ Evolution 
of the Hebrew Idea of God.” A very interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. After the report of the Executive Committee, followed 
by a brief silence, the meeting adjourned, to meet Third month 
17th, at the usual place. M. H. L. 


Lonpon Grove, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the home of Oscar F. Passmore, on Second 
month 26th. The exercises consisted of a Bible reading (1 
John 3); a reading, “Life is What We Make It;” extracts 
from the book entitled, “The Quaker: A Study in Costume.” 
The next meeting will be at the home of Philip C. Pusey, Third 
month 26th. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Association met at the home of Phebe 
and Ellie J. Burroughs on Fourth-day evening, 2d of Third 
month. The meeting was called to order by the vice-president, 
Wm. Smith, who read the 24th Psalm. 

Lavinia W. Blackfan read a paper discussed at the Toronto 
Conference on the Anti-Saloon League movement. Esther L. 
Slack read the bill for local option which has been approved by 
the League, and is now before the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
Edward S. Hutchinson responded at some length to the ques- 
tion, “ Could there be any change in the Society of Friends to 
make the Society more felt in the world?” In this response 
some innovations were suggested, notably music. Whilst music 
was felt to have an elevating influence upon the soul, Evan T. 
Worthington and Franklin Packer bore testimony that it was 
in the home we wanted to keep it; that to take it into our 
meetings was to detract from the silent worship and silent 
communion with the spirit of God, for which our Society stood. 
Martha C. Wilson read sections from the Discipline entitled, 
“Conduct and Conversation” and “Intoxicants.” Lydretta 
Rice reported current events. Anna H. Washburn read a se- 
lection, “The Arsenal at Springfield,” by Longfellow. Some 
visiting Friends were with us from Trenton, whose presence 
and speech lent strongth to our deliberations. 


Horsuam, Pa.—Horsham Friends’ Association held the regu- 
lar monthly meeting on First-day afternoon, Second month 
26th, at 2.30 o’clock. J. Walter Green, the newly-appointed 
president, called the meeting to order, and Elizabeth E. Hallo- 
well read the minutes of the previous meeting. Alice M. Jar- 
rett read the First Psalm. 

Susan H. Jarrett read the first two lessons from the Chris- 
tian History Series of the First-day school lessons, giving the 
history of the Reformation and the saving power of faith. 
After the reading a spirited discussion took place. Kate 
Smith gave an interesting account of Luther and his time. 
Isaac Parry recited “ There’s Room at the Top.” Anna T. Jar- 
rett read a paper on “The Future Work of the Young People 
of the Society of Friends.” She thought a great deal had been 
said on this subject, and there is no doubt that the work of 
Friends is even more necessary than it ever has been, but we 
should feel that we must get to active work to right wrongs 
and help in the world’s work rather than bemoan empty 
benches and regret the decline of our society. 

A discussion followed. James Q. Atkinson thought some- 
thing should be done to make Friends’ meetings more inter- 
esting, but was not prepared to say what. He thought many 
busy men did not feel the necessity of attending meeting or 
church, preferring to stay at home and enjoy their paper. 

William Satterthwaite, Jr., said this strenuous life we are 
leading will come to an end, and the pendulum will swing the 
other way. He believes the time will soon come when thinking 
people will feel it a duty and privilege to attend a place of 
worship. He does not think Friends are prepared for any inno- 
vation in the manner of conducting their meetings. 

J. Walter Green spoke of the custom of holding sociables at 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association at which the 
members became interested in each other and in the work of 
the society. The discussion was interesting and animated 
throughout. The general feeling prevailed that we must de- 
pend on inspiration alone for the spoken word in our meetings. 
The association adjourned until Third month 26th. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held Second-day evening, the 27th of Second 
month, in the reading room of the Friends’ Meeting House. 
There was a good attendance and an entertaining program. 
Joseph Willets read an essay on the subject, “To what degree 
are Friends’ conferences of benefit individually and collective- 
ly ?” He gave their origin, growth and benefits in a thorough 
manner. 
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Linton Satterthwaite had an able paper on “The Gro 
Disregard in America for the Law.” th essays were we 
written, and the subjects were handled in a convincing man- 
ner, and each called forth much discussion from those present. 

The literary features of the evening closed by a “ five- 
minute reading” by Mabel A. Reed, from John Jackson on 
“Peace and War.” The reading brought to mind many per- 
sonal reminiscences of the author by the older members present. 


ELIzaBeTH B. SATTERTHWAITE, Sec. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 5th, in Woodman Hall. 
The meeting was opened by the reading of the 6th chapter of 
Ephesians. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. A letter from Edward and Helen Taylor telling of 
their experiences in Honolulu was read and enjoyed. Mrs. 
Tolman read “The Toiling of Felix,’ by Henry van Dyke. 
Sara Griest read a paper, written for our association, by 
William Griest, of Portland, Ind. It was on the characters in 
the Bible, showing their love of home and family from Abra- 
ham down. Charles Lewis read “The Philosophy of Quaker- 
ism,” by Wilson Doane. Sentiments were given, and after a 
brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

Mary S. Howe tt, Asst. Clerk. 

460 South Madison Avenue. 


Rising Sun, Mp.—At the regular, meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association, held in First month, the opening reading was en- 
titled, “The True Preparation.” This was followed by a talk 
on “A Trip to Palestine,” with Jerusalem the objective point, 
by Edwin R. Buffington. Robert K. Wood’s paper on “ Creeds 
and Forms versus True Religion,” contained much food for 
thought. We hope to publish this paper in full in an early 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. The meeting throughout was most helpful, and as time 
for adjournment arrived, one could not help feeling that it was 
good to have been there. JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association was held 
Second month 26th, The president read the 6lst chapter of 
Isaiah, after which the roll was called and the business of the 
Association transacted. Tacy B. Doing read “ Hymns of the 
World; Their Origin and Their Romance”; Vangie Preston 
gave “Some Anecdotes of Joseph Horner, of New Jersey ”; 
Jonah L. Rees read a part of “Education on the Religious 
Life,” by Henry W. Wilbur; Lewis Pidgeon read a paper he 
had written on “ What Place has Religion in American Life? ” 
This completed the program as arranged for the day. Susan T. 
Pidgeon gave a voluntary selection, entitled “ Pure Religion.” 
This was followed by Jonathan W. Branson reading an extract 
from Dr. McCready’s lecture on William Penn, and Mary L. 
Lupton a selection on “ Different Views.” 

We think the opportunity given for remarks and discussion 
at the close of each article as presented an interesting fea- 
ture of our Association. 

After silence, adjournment. 

BeRTHA B. CLEVENGER, Sec. pro tem. 

Stephenson, Va. 


Lincotn, Va.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting house in the afternoon of the 26th, at one o’clock. Af- 
ter scripture reading and singing, the question, “Do Friends 
who subscribe to sensational newspapers discourage the circu- 
lation of corrupt literature ?” was discussed by Sadie Shoe- 
maker, Henry B. Taylor, Dr. George Roberts, and others. Cur- 
rent events were given and commented upon by Joseph V. 
Nichols; a recitation was given by Russell Gregg. The ques- 
tion left over from last meeting was then taken up—‘Are 
Friends sufficiently active in efforts to enlarge their member- 
ship?” “Let the Lower Lights be Burning” was sung, and 
the meeting adjourned. J. H. B. 


Snort Creek, 0.—The Friends’ Association of Short Creek, 
O., convened in the afternoon of Second month 18th, at Short 
Creek Meeting House (near Mt. Pleasant, O.). The meeting 
was opened by the president reading the 5th chapter of Ro- 
mans, after which the roll was called, and a large number re- 
sponded by sentiments. The minutes of last meeting were read 
and accepted. It was reported that three members appointed 
attended the conference of associations held at Trenton, N. J., 
in Twelfth month last. A full report of the meeting, which 
was forwarded by the secretary of the conference, was read 
by the secretary, and was praised for the excellent account of 
the lectures it contained. 

A paper was read by Mercy Griffith Hammond on “ Stead- 
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fastness,” which also received many expressions of approval. 
An interesting selection was read by Eva Heaton, “ The 

Statue of Frances E. Williard.” Sarah C. Fox read an address 
on “Bible Study” by Rufus M. Jones, from the Toronto re- 
port, which called forth earnest words of appreciation. Alice 
Jones read a selection, “ Contentment,” which was praised for 
the truth and good advice. The meeting adjourned to meet at 
Concord in Fifth month. 

Epear A. Berry, President. 

Mary M. Fox, Secretary. 





Toronto, Can.—On the evening of the 17th of Second month 
some of the members of the Association, as arranged at a pre- 
vious meeting, met at headquarters, 141 College Street, one of 
the Methodist deaconesses, a member and his wife, of Dr. 
Courtice’s Normal Class for First-day School teachers, and a 
number of girls variously employed in the city, whose board- 
ing-house life furnishes small social opportunity. Magazines 
and pictures, helped in conversation, and better acquaintance. 
Two or three games in which all could take part, a reading, a 
little good music, and refreshments, made a very pleasant and 
helpful evening to all, which seemed to be much appreciated by 
the young ladies. This is probably the introduction of Friends’ 
Association to a work of large possibilities, and which doubt- 
less will be conducted as a branch known as “ Social Service.” 
At a special meeting of the Association, held Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 24th, Mrs. Rous, Mrs. Courtice, Miss Coleman, Miss 
Wilcox,.Mrs. Stephen and Mrs. W. G. Brown were appointed a 
special committee to take this matter in hand, they having 
power to add to their number. 

An exceedingly interesting and profitable discussion took 
place on “ Plainness of Dress.” Eber Guerney, F. C. Brown, 
G. Yerex, Mabel Wilcox, Eliza J. Brown, the president and the 
secretary took part in the discussion. A feature in connection 
with this was the previous announcement of the subject and an 
invitation to members to send in their views as to plainness 
of attire, confining their remarks to twenty lines. A number 
of most excellent statements were received from members who 
could not attend and from those at a distance. These were read 
and evoked much interest. They covered pretty much all the 
relationships of plain dress, to economy of time, money, brain, 
to character, Christian life and philanthropy, to art, elegance 
and dignity. Its history in relation to Friends received atten- 
tion, and its present-day necessity in its best sense. The 
sense in which clothes do make the man a poor specimen was 
contrasted with the sense in which clothes do not make the 
man. The part clothes play in the volunteer militia received 
attention, and it was pointed out that if a plain butcher’s 
apron was substituted for the brilliant tunic, this insignia of 
occupation would considerably promote the peace idea. The 
annual meeting of the Association was expected to be held in 
Third month, but it was decided to postpone that meeting to 
the 22d and 23d of Fourth month, when it is hoped a number 
of outside members will take advantage of Easter holiday rates 
and visit Toronto. It is the intention to have outside the rou- 
tine of business, papers and discussion, a meeting or two for 
religious worship on First-day, the 23d, and an opportunity for 
a social gathering between times. Further notice will be given. 
We are in hopes of having a committee composed of Elizabeth 
Stover and Anna M. Jackson present at that time. 


W. G. 8S. 


COMMUNICATION. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON. 


To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Having attended on two different occasions the Friends’ 
meeting in Washington, we found it on the order of all other 
small meetings. We heard two very good short sermons, that 
if put in practice by each individual there need be no longer 
a cry of small attendance among Friends. On Sixth-day, the 
25th, I drifted into the Friends’ School, which was in session. 
This school to me was a marvelous revelation, showing what 
one man can do by persistent energy. The new part of the 
building, a beautiful three-story double front brick, with 
brownstone finish, has been planned, and the building of it su- 

rvised by Thomas Sidwell. I was shown over the school in 
its various departments by Alberta Wilson, who is one of his 
assistants, who also puts a great deal of enthusiasm into her 
part of the work. He has fourteen other assistants, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pupils, who all seemed to have imbibed 
the same persistent spirit of making their work a success. He 
seems to know how to inspire teacher and pupil alike. They 
all reflect the same cheery characteristics that are so manifested 


in their leader. Each department seemed to me as if it was 
finished. The gymnasium was perfection in modern appliances. 
The old school building is used in various ways. There even 
has been provided a dining room, where may be had a five-cent 
lunch of sandwiches or fruit, or a hot substantial dinner for 
twenty-five cents, served in the daintiest manner to each. I 
only wish when Friends are visiting the various places of in- 
terest belonging to this Government they also would not fail 
to take in the Friends’ School on I Street, above Eighteenth, 
where government in the right sense is taught from the pri- 
mary to scientific methods. A stranger here, like myself, re- 
marked to me on the street while viewing this noble structure: 
“This is Sidwell’s success, not Sidwell’s folly. I wish the 
world had more Quakers like him.” 


Resecca B. NICHOLSON. 


THE GREATNESS OF MERCY. 


The bravest also are the tenderest; 
They greatly dare who do most truly love; 
When most thou pitiest, most thou renderest 
Help, mercy, justice like to God above. 


All greatest men, and grandest women too, 

Have used their strength to save the dumb and weak; 
Protecting bird and beast, they daily grew 

Like to that merey they did daily seek. 


We, too, are great just as we save from pain 
All things that fly, all cattle in the field; 

We reign like God, and power o’er Nature gain, 
Just as their heaven-born rights we gladly yield. 


The King of Love their Shepherd is, we deem; 
And we His under-shepherds truly are, 

When in love’s pastures and by mercy’s stream 
We lead these fellow-creatures of His care. 


—Walter Walsh. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SECOND 
MONTH, 1905. 


I I 8 65055: a a, 05 Sd rae iis bal dae hana os 30.216 
Highest barometer during the month, 19th ............. 30.733 
Lowest barometer during the month, 12th ............. 29.598 
NN i sat aang ta dada h wis Soe da odie wi heiee 27.1 
Highest temperature during the month, 25th ........... 46. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 16th ............ 6. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ......................34.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures ...................... 20.1 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 13th ............ 26. 
Least daily range of temperature, 20th ................ 6. 
Mean daily range of temperature .........0............ 14.1 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ................... 18.9 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ...................4.. 715 


Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches, 2.73. 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.92 inch 
of rain, melted snow and sleet, on 5th and 6th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 8. 

Number of clear days, 11; fair days, 8; cloudy days, 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Sleet on 6th, 12th, 13th. 

Lunar halo, 16th, 19th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 35.° on 26th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 6.° on 3d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 21.9°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 40.5° on 12th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 11.5° on 2d. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 25.5°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 23.7°. 

Notre.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 34.2° and 20.1° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 27.3°, which is 5.3° less than the mean temperature of 
this month for the past 14 years, and 0.4° cooler than during 
the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 2.73 inches, 
is 1.28 inches less than the normal, and 0.37 of an inch more 
than fell during Second month, 1904. 

Snow fell on the Ist, 2d, 5th, 6th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 15th, 20th, 
22d, 26th and 28th. The total snowfall during the month, 7.4 
inches, 4 inches of which fell on the 9th. Nine inches of snow 
on the ground on the 15th inst.; a trace only at the end of the 
month. JoHN ComLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28th. 
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GLIMPSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA LIFE. 
[From the Laing School Visitor.) 


LETTER FROM AN EX-PUPIL OF ABBY D. MUNROE. 


Strawberry, 8S. C. 

What do you think? We have had a big snow storm up here, 
and the roads are so bad the children couldn’t get to school, 
so I have had to suspend for two or three days. Now, it is 
very cold. I can hardly write, my fingers are so cold. It is 
hard work to keep comfortable where the houses are so open. 

In school I have an enrollment of eighty-seven. There is no 
work to do, so the attendance is very good. It seems too bad 
the term is so short, only four months. School closes at the 
end of this month, but I have a look for another school. The 
pupils are interested and learning very well, and it seems too 
bad to close. But this is the way with these country schools, 
just as the pupils get started good, with books and all, they 
close. Some of the children here are real bright. I wish they 
could get down to your school and go on with their studies. 
Their chances up here are just better than nothing, and that 
is all you can say. 


There are churches near here, so IT can attend regularly, and 
I try to do all I can to help in the Sunday School. 

My greatest trouble is getting my mail. The postoffice is 
five miles away. School is so large I do not get through some 
days ‘till half-past four, never in time to walk that distance, 
so | have to wait sometimes two weeks, as Saturdays are not 
always pleasant. ‘The people here are ignorant, of course, and 
will be ‘till they have better school facilities. Of course they 
are all planters, and some are very smart and thrifty, and have 
good little farms of their own. When you hear from me again 
I shall probably be teaching elsewhere. 


Your pupil, B. 
AN EX-SLAVE PORTRAIT. 


Old Tena, as she was familiarly called, on account of her 
extreme age, who was spoken of last month as being acciden- 


JONES. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


tialienen 
Athenzeum 


tally burned, lived but two days after the accident occurred. 
While she was so old it could not be expected she would live 
much longer, still it was a great grief to all her friends that 
she should come to so tragic an end. 


Without doubt Tena had passed the century mark. This 
was well proven, while her shriveled shrunken appearance well 
attested extreme age. She was tall and straight and retained 
her neat figure to the last, although her mind had been giving 
out for several months. 

When at her best she was a very bright, interesting old 
woman, always ready to entertain her friends with stories of 
her former life. She remembered distinctly when she was 
brought from Africa, and many incidents of the voyage to this 
country, always declaring she was born in de “ fus country de 
Lord eber made.” During the voyage she had a fall and broke 
her leg, and the doctor who tended her bought her and took her 
to Georgetown, where she lived till after the war, when she 
came to this place. 

Her children were all dead, and her grandchildren seattered 
here and there, till there was no one left to care for her but a 
niece, who, having a large family of her own, had no home to 
offer her, but was faithful in her attention to her till the last 
moment of her life. 


As the cold weather came on she seemed to feel it very keen- 
ly, and spent her time sitting as close to the fire as she could 
get, and everything she could lay her hands on that would burn 
was placed upon the fire to keep up the blaze. Even the straw 
from her newly-filled mattress had been taken out a little at a 
time and committed to the flames. So she was constantly 
watched by her friends, and never left alone any length of time 
for fear of what did happen at last. 

It was in the early evening, her niece had just turned from 
the door, when screams were heard, and rushing in they found 
her clothing in a blaze. To tear her clothes from her, extin- 
guish the flames and get her into bed was but the work of a 
few moments. She was terribly burned, and after two days of 
intense suffering passed on to her eternal home. And so an- 
other weary, way-worn pilgrim has found rest at last. 


A. D. M. 


3d mo. 16th . (Sth ian. a addonfield 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 
Under care of 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Philadelphia Monthly 


10.30 a.m.; 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

10.30 a.m. 

First-day 


Fourth and Green Streets, 

Germantown, 10.30 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


a.m. ; 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 
Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 


Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


3d mo. 10th (6th-day).—George School 
lecture course: “ Readings from Riley,” 
by Professor Paul M. Pearson, of Swarth- 
more. 


3d mo. Ilth (7th-day).—First-day 
school teachers’ normal class in practical 
philanthropy, in auditorium of Young 
Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, at 
2.30 p.m. The course closes with the 
next lecture on the 18th. 


3d mo. llth (7th-day).—TIllustrated 
lecture in meeting house, Park a and 
Laurence Street, Baltimore, by Dr. 
H. Holmes. on his visit to Palestine. 


Jesse 


3d mo. 12th (1st-day).—Being the day 
preceding Baltimore Quarterly Meeting 
in Baltimore, there will be in Park Place 
Meeting House, besides the regular meet- 
ing in the morning, a public meeting for 
worship in the evening at 8 o’clock. 


3d mo. 12th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 84 Brookfield 
Street, at 11 a.m. 


3d mo. 12th (lst-day).—Green Street 
Meeting, Philadelphia, attended by the 
Quarterly Meeting Committee at 10.30 
a.m. 


3d mo. 13th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting at Park Avenue 
Meeting House (corner Laurence), Balti- 
more, at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 3 p.m. 


Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, N. J., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


3d mo. 16th (5th-day).—Quakertown, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at home 
of Letitia K. and William P. Roberts. 


17th 
Friends’ 


3d mo, 
Young 
place. 


(6th-day ).—Langhorne 
Association, at usual 


3d mo. 19th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ings’ Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house, at West Chester, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. Ist (7th-day). — Concord 
First-day School Union, at Swarthmore; 
morning and afternoon sessions. 


The Old Reliable 


BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY 


PURE 
There is no substitute 





